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may comprise among its devotees many men who are empiricists in 
method, but few who are empiricists in temperament. Compare in 
this respect Locke and Condillac — the one vigilant in following up 
all the devious ways along which the observation of facts leads him, 
the other concerned above all else to find ' the primitive fact ' from 
which may be inferred all others" (p. 476)- 

In short there has been in French philosophy for three centuries a 
singular persistence of the Cartesian spirit, which is probably due to the 
fact that Descartes expressed in his doctrines the essential features of 
the French genius. This spirit was wonderfully well adapted to the 
test of criticism incumbent on modern philosophy, the main object of 
which was to separate scientific or philosophical speculation from the- 
ology, and to overthrow the entire body of institutions based on his- 
torical tradition, in order to establish in their place a better system. 
" To this work French Philosophy was peculiarly adapted by reason of 
its rational, universal, and humane character, and of its insistence 
upon logical clearness." Such, at least, is M. Levy-Bruhl's estimate 
of the nature and function of modern French Philosophy. 

David Irons. 



The Six Systems -of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. 

F. Max MOller. New York, Longmans, Green and Co. ; London 

and Bombay, 1899. — pp. xxxi, 618. 

This is perhaps the most comprehensive work on Indian philosophy 
that has appeared since the days of Colebrooke. The last two decades 
have seen much good work done in particular departments of Indian 
philosophy, especially by Deussen, Max Miiller, Garbe, Thibaut, and 
Gough. The aim of Professor Max Miiller in the work before us is " to 
give a more comprehensive account of the philosophical activity of the 
Indian nation from the earliest times, and to show how intimately not 
only their religion, but their philosophy also was connected with the na- 
tional character of the inhabitants of India. ' ' The work is somewhat 
sketchy and piecemeal, since much of the material was furnished from 
the author's notebooks. Indeed, we are told that the book "pro- 
fesses to be no more than a description of some of the salient points 
of each of the six recognized systems of Indian philosophy. ' ' There 
is no attempt to trace genetically the history of Indian philosophy, 
nor does the work claim to be a complete account. 

The introductory chapter gives an interesting picture of the intel- 
lectual life of ancient India. Various witnesses are called, the 
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Upanishads, Tripitakas, Greek invaders, Chinese pilgrims, etc., to 
bear testimony concerning the philosophical activity of the different 
periods. According to Professor Max Miiller's interpretation of the 
testimony, "we are met everywhere by the same picture, a society in 
which spiritual interests predominate and throw all material interests 
into the shade, a world of thinkers, a nation of philosophers. ' ' This 
is apt to be misleading. There is no evidence that in ancient India, 
any more than in modern India, more than a mere fraction of the 
population could in any sense be called ' thinkers ' or ' philosophers. ' 
Ancient India always had its thinkers, and if confined to them, the 
statement in question is true ; but that India ever deserved the name 
of ' a nation of philosophers ' in any larger sense than ancient Greece 
or modern Germany is altogether doubtful. 

Chapter II. deals with the Vedas. Professor Max Muller as the first 
critical editor of the Rigveda-Samhita, together with the commentary 
of Sayanacarya, is peculiarly at home here. His conception of the 
Vedic gods as "the first philosophy " of India is simple and satisfac- 
tory. Some space is devoted to the problem of the original meaning 
of Brahman. The criticism of the dominant view as held by Roth, 
Whitney, Deussen, et al, is a welcome contribution. The word 
' brahman ' has suffered from a too abstract and theoretical treatment. 
But it is doubtful whether Professor Max Miiller's view of the original 
meaning of Brahman does not also suffer from the same defect. The 
hypothesis of a borrowing between the East and the West, a favorite 
one in some quarters, is rejected. Channels indeed for such borrow- 
ing were open at least from the days of Alexander, and there are 
perplexing similarities both philosophical and religious. But the 
author holds that there is no proof that these are anything more than 
" coincidences." 

In the third chapter the various systems of Indian philosophy, both 
orthodox and heretical, are briefly reviewed. Besides the well known 
six systems which are more or less completely orthodox, there are the 
Charvakas and the Buddhists, the former out and out materialists, and 
the latter nihilists after the manner of Hume. Certain philosophical 
ideas are enumerated as common to the six orthodox systems, namely 
metempsychosis, immortality of the soul, pessimism, karman, infalli- 
bility of the Veda, and the three gunas. These systems would all seem 
to have their source in that great philosophical ferment whose monument 
is the early Upanishad literature. Chronology is the weak point in 
Indian philosophy. Everything is viewed, as it were, sub sped eaterni- 
tatis. Doxography exists in abundance, biography not at all. The in- 
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dividual thinker was nothing ; the opinion was everything. Hence, as 
nowhere else in- the whole field of philosophy, the historian is shut up 
to a judicious use of the Hegelian theory of history as a dialectical 
movement of ideas. The history of philosophy in India is and must 
remain a Dogmengeschichte. 

Chapter IV. deals with the Vedanta, the philosophy of India par 
excellence. Some account is given of the three principal stages as rep- 
resented by the Upanishads, the Vedanta-Sutras, and the commentary 
of Cankaracarya. The fundamental doctrine of the Vedanta is declared 
to be the synthesis of subject and object as expressed in the formula 
Tat tvam asi ' That art thou. ' Thus understood, as the author says, 
" there is really but little room in it for psychology or cosmology, nay 
even for ethics. ' ' Some interesting remarks are made on the Vedanta 
doctrine of evidence. As usually given, the sources of knowledge are 
intuition, inference, and testimony. For the Vedantist, however, the 
supreme source of knowledge is testimony, namely that of the Upani 
shads as the knowledge -part of the Veda. Intuition and inference in 
their ordinary sense are rejected as primary sources of knowledge. 
But they are given an unusual sense, and so applied to revelation and 
tradition. Thus intuition means revelation, or perhaps better insight 
in harmony with the testimony of revelation. 

The fifth chapter deals with the so-called prior Mimamsa as opposed 
to the later Mimamsa or Vedanta. The two Mimamsas, earlier and 
later, are properly systems of theology based upon scripture, the one 
being the theology of the earlier or work-part, and the other the theol- 
ogy of the later or knowledge-part of the Veda. In point of view they 
differ as widely as ritual and prophecy in the Old Testament, or as the 
theology of the Talmud and the theology of Paul. The prior Mimamsa 
may be a Darcana or ' theory ' of life and duty, but it seems hardly 
a philosophy in the modern sense. 

The chapter on the Samkhya philosophy is the longest, and in some 
respects the most interesting in the whole book. The Samkhya and 
the Vedanta, as the most important systems which India has produced, 
are carefully compared with each other. The Vedanta is monistic, 
its watchword being ' one only without a second ' ; while the Samkhya 
is dualistic, holding that both spirit and matter are self-existent. The 
problem of the Vedanta is the relation of the individual spirit to the 
Supreme Spirit, that of the Samkhya, the relation of spirit to matter. 
The Samkhya is more independent and rationalistic than the Vedanta. 
Although the Samkhya like the Vedanta has its roots in the Upani- 
shads, and so as regards its sources is at least as early as Buddhism, yet 
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the developed Samkhya doctrine, as set forth in the Kapila-Sutras, is 
hardly older than the time of Descartes. A good part of the chapter 
is devoted to the exposition of the twenty-five elements of the Samkhya 
as stated in the Tattva-samasa. It is worth noticing that what the 
western thinker understands by mind is here made a development of 
Prakriti ' nature. ' Twenty-four Tattvas or ' Elements ' cover the whole 
evolution of things, including consciousness and thought, while over 
against these stands Spirit (Jmrushd) as something noumenal. \ipur- 
usha were cut out altogether, as might logically be done, there would 
remain a through-going system of materialistic evolution. 

Chapter seven deals with the Yoga and Samkhya in their mutual 
relations. These, in the author's opinion, are differentiations of some- 
thing more primitive and comprehensive. The Samkhya emphasizes 
the positive control of the mind through right knowledge ; the Yoga, 
the negative control through the restraint of the body by means of 
postures, breathings, and ascetic exercises. Their chief difference con- 
sists in their attitude toward a Supreme Lord, the Samkhya being 
atheistic or at least agnostic, while the Yoga is theistic. 

In the last two chapters the Nyaya and Vaiceshika are treated. 
They were doubtless originally one system; for, as Professor Max 
Miiller says, "instead of regarding the two as two independent streams 
it seems far more likely that that there existed at first an as yet undif- 
ferentiated body of half philosophical, half popular thought, bearing 
on things that can be known, the Padarthas, *'. e. , omne scibile, and on 
the means of acquiring such knowledge, from which at a later time, 
according to the preponderance of either the one or the other subject, 
the two systems of Vaiceshika and Nyaya branched off. ' ' Both, in a 
large general sense, are treatises on logic, and both have as their dis- 
tinguishing doctrine "the admission of atoms." 

Thus the six systems divide themselves into three groups of two 
each, namely the Vedanta-Mimamsa, the Samkhya-Yoga, and the 
Nyaya- Vaiceshika. Indian ontology is best represented by the 
Vedanta, psychology by the Samkhya, and logic by the Nyaya -Vaice- 
shika. Each of the six systems, as the author points out, has a prac- 
tical aim, namely the salvation of man. As in Stoicism and in the 
systems of Spinoza and Hegel, philosophy is identified with religion. 

This book is a sign of the quickened interest in the thought of India. 
It is written in Professor Max Miiller' s usual style, which is always 
clear and readable, even if somewhat diffuse. It bears witness to the 
zeal and energy of the distinguished author in his old age. 

H. D. Griswold. 



